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‘HE Influenza feems to have been known to the 

earlieft medical writers whofe works we have an 
Opportunity of confulting; yet, from a variety in fome 
of its moft prominent fymptoms, it has received a great 
many different names, and fometimes, been confidered as 
a new difeafe. Among the writers from Hippocrates 
to Sydenham, it is generally called Febris catarrhalis epi- 
demica (1); butin 1673, the latter fuppofes it to be a 
new fever, and names it accordingly. 


It is curious to remark the regular, and conftant pace 
which the fcience of health and philofophy have kept 
with each other. As long as philofophers imagined the 
elements of natural bodies to be four, phyficians fuppofed 
_ human bodies to confift of asmany humours : but 2s foon 
as the corpufcular philofophy became pretty generally re- 
ceived, medicine difcovered her “ acrimony, {piculx, 
and falts of various fizes (2).” 


Tn like manner, when aftrology took the lead of true 
f{cience, and people began to fancy all tereftrial things 
were governed by the heavens, fome Italian doctors found 
out that this diftemper proceeded from the influence of the 

ftars, and therefore gave it the name of INFLUENZA. 


1) Motherby’s Med. Dict. under the word Influenza. 
2) Black’s Hiftory of Medicine. 


Cae 


Some affert that the difeafe now known by the name of 


influenza cannot be the fame with that defcribed by Syd- 
enham, as the influenza is manifeftly contagious, and the 
great Sydenham, a ftrict obferver of nature, makes no: 
mention of any fuch property belonging to that which he 
defcribes.. Hippocrates was certainly as attentive, and. 
as fagacious as Sydenham, yet he difcovered not (what 


was much more eafily difcoverable) the circulation of the: 


blood; a circumftance at which. we juftly wonder,—that 
it poilibly could have-efcaped:the ebfervation of a perfon 
much lefs attentive, aud enlightened than he who is with 
propriety ftyled the’ Father of the heali: no art. The fame: 
nefs of the fymptoms, however, Hdtibieably proves the 
identity of the Tu/fis Epidemica and the modern influenza. 
Dr. Grant in a letter to Dodtor de la Cotr, fays that he 
has carefully attended to: the beginning, progrefs, and: 
termination of the influenza, arid finds upon comparifom 
that the fame has been difcufled hy the Englifh Hippo- 


crates long before, ‘iu as nuafterly a manner as the fubje€® 


does admit of.?? 


Hiftory of the Difeafe. 


As a defcription of this diftemper may be found in va-- 
rious publications, I fhall content myfelf with a fhort ac. 
count of it, as it appearedin the city of Philadelphia, in 
the year 1789- 


The influenza made its appearance in the month of 


Oober, previous to which, and’for fome weeks after, 
the weather was dry, cool, and pleafant. It commonly 
fet in with univerfal laffitude, with chills, and fever ; 
an acute pain in the head, and: eye-balls; not unfre- 
quently a confiderable itching in the é¢ye-lids; and fome 
had a {welling and inflammation of the eyes. There were 
fome alfo who had-ab{cefles formed in the frontal finufes* 


* Rufh’s Manufcript Lectures, 


Ly Ae 


A fore throat, hoarfenefs, and 2 psin in ene or botk 
@ars, in fome cafes ufhered in the difeafe; whilit in others 
it came on with a violent {neezing, followed by a dif- 
charge of acrid matter from the nefe, which often exco- 
rated aud inflamed the upper lips In fome cafes the 
nofe dropped blood, nay, in fome it ran in itreams; and 
in one cafe related by Dr. Ruth in his Lectures on the 
Dheory and Prattice of Phyfic (3) the difcharge in this 
way amegunted to twenty ounces 


Moft perfons had a bad tafe in the mouth, attend- 
ed with a want of appetite, though fome few had 
their. appetite preternaturally encreafed. A fore mouth 
Was no uncommon attendant on this difeafe, and fome 
dad a fevere tooth-ach, fwelled jaws, &c. nor did the 
tongue entirely efcape; for in fome it was fo {welled as to 
eccafion a cenfiderable defe& of {peech- 


The breaft was often affeed with acute darting or 
flying pains ; thefe fometimes became fixed, and fudden- 
ly brought on, or were accompanied with a painful and 
Jaborious refpiration. A cough univerfally attended 
this difeafe, which was fometimes convulfive, and ex- 
tremely painful; in fome it brought on a fpitting of 
blood, and two perfons died in the act of coughing*. 


‘The ftomach was fometimes affe&ed with naufea, and 
vomiting, and in fome the difeafe feemed to fall upon 


t 


the bowels and was carried off with a diarrhcea—though 
in general the patients were either coftive or regular. 


(3) Which commenced in November 1799, at the College of 
Philadelphia. It is with pleafure 1 embrace the prefent oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging my great obligation to his valuable 
leéture on the influenza, for feveral of the particulars of its bif- 
tory of fymptoms here related, 

* Ruth’s Manufeript Lectures. 


eres 


The violent pains which in many perfons affected the 
limbs, very much refembled the rheumatifm ; but thofe 
which were felt in the loins and thighs, were remarkably 
fevere. Profufe fweats over the whole body very gene- 
rally appeared at fome time or other during the courfe of 
the diforder, and fometimes with obvious advantage. 


The pulfe was various; fometimes tenfe and quick, 


but feldom full. The fever remitted about the fourth or 
fifth day, but the cough often continued feveral weeks 
after every other fymptom had difappeared (4). 


The moft remarkable circumftances refpecting this dif- 
temper were the miliary anderyfipelatous eruptions which 
in fome inftances, accompanied it, and the great tendency 
which the fever manifefted to degenerate into Typhuss 
Although it affected perfons of both fexes, and of all ages, 
it was obferved that it feized few children below five 
years of age; and a phyfician of this city, whofe practice 
is very extenfive, allures me that he remarked o/d people 
as well as children, were lefs fubject to the influenza than 
perfons in middle life. 


Diagnofis, 


The influenZa is not likely to be confounded with any dif- 
eafe except the common catarrh, which [though it appears 
with nearly the fame fymptoms, and like it, often feems 
to come on in confequence of the application of cold] may 
be difcriminated from it, by coming on with more cold 


(4) Hippocrates inhis Book of Epidemics has this paflage, in 
which there is a ftriking refemblance of circumftances, and 
{ymptoms ; ‘ Thofe who have coughs in the winter, and_efpe- 
cially with the foutherly winds, are fubject to fevers during 
their hawking up much thick matter ; but then they commonly 
ceafe in five days. But coughs will extend to forty.” Clifton’s 
Fiippocrates. Page 214. s 


i age 


fhivering, by the febrile fymptoms appearing earlier, and 
being more confiderable in degree. It moreover gives 
a more fudden and violent fhock to the ftrength, and 
in many inftances produces a perpetual watching, follow- 
ed by a diforderly and uneafy ftate of the mind, material- 
ly different from the phrenetic delirium of the febris ar- 
dens incident to patients labouring under catarrhs from 
_ cold, or fuch like inflammatory difeafes. 


It is likewife diftinguifhed by its affecting more perfons 
at once, fpreading over a greater extent of country in a 
given time, and in being [more] contagious. . The influ- 
enza is fometimes accompanied with miliary and eryfipela- 
tous eruptions, but the catarrh from cold is not. The 
latter is flow in its advances, feldom giving alarm until, 
perhaps, long after the exiftence of danger, whilft the 
former, for the moft part lefs dangerous, excites immedi- 
ate terror, as well:by the number of functions which 
it affects at the fame inftant, asby the rapidity of its pro- 
grefs ; for in the influenza the tranfitions from apparently 
high health to ficknefs are often, as it were, inftantane- 
ous. 


Blood-letting, and other fuddenly debilitating remedies 
were feldom fo neceflary in this diforder as in the common 
catarrh, and fewer confumptions were the confequence of 
it, than might have been expected from a common cold 
among an equal number of perfons. 


There is no difeafe to which the human body is liable, 
fo extenfive in range, fo fudden in attack, fo furious at 
the beginning, fo rapid in its courfe, and at the fame 
time attended with fo little danger. 


CES: 3 
‘Of the Remote Caufe. 


In a traét of this kind it will probably be expected that 
the author fhould enquire into the original caufe of the 
difeafe on which he writes, as fuch an effay is commonly 
fuppofed to exhibit the candidate’s medical refearches, as 
well as his medical reading. ‘With regard to this fub- 
ject, it may not be improper to obferve, that it is one 
which has been confidered as very abftrufe in every age, 
and country where niedical fcience has been cultivated ; 
and on which it is not only difficult what to fay, but 
what to leave unfaid. Here I muit confefs my “ know- 
ledge dwells upon the furface of things(5).” 


The prefent received opinion is, that this fpecies of 
catarrh: arifes from contagion, which poffibly may be 
‘true; yet to my mind it appears no. eafy miatter to cons 
ceive. how the difeafe can fpread fo far and wide in fo 
thort a {pace of time as) we perceive it does, or how it 
can affect perfons many. miles a part, at the fame time 
where there had been no preyious direct or indire&t in- 
tercourfe—if propagated only by “ a matter arifing from 
the body of a man labouring under it.” 


Hippocrates when {peaking of epidemic difeafes in ge- 
neral, fays, “ when many are feized with the fame dif- 
eafe at one time, the caufe is chiefly to be attributed to 
‘what is moft common and made ufe of by all. This is 
certainly what we inhale im infpiration.’”? Galen is of 
the fame opinion : “ For we all neither are expofed at the 
fame time to other caufes, nor are fubject to them at all 
times; but the air alone furrounds us all abroad, and is 
taken in by all in refpiration.”” 


That the remote caufe of the influenza is chiefly to be 
Sought for in the air, is rendered highly probable by the 


(5) Woolafton. 
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following ‘factse Van Swieten in his comment on the 
1407th aphorifm of the juftly admired Boerhaave, tells 
ts upon the authority of Foreftus, that a diftemper, 
which he calls a malignant catarrh, ‘‘ aroleas it were from 
a certain vapour, fince thick clouds of anill {mell preced- 
ed it for fome days, breaking out fo fuddenly, that it 
feized almoft inftantly a thoufand perfons.” 


About the latter end of the year 1732, and the be- 
ginning of 1733, when epidemic catarrhs raged through- 
out all Europe, we are informed that the like diftemper 
prevailed in Africa, and even perfons at fea, though at 
an immenfe diftance fromland, were affected in the fame 


manner(6)- : ‘ ” 


The like has been obferved much later: For in the 
year 1780, when the fhip Atlas left Malacca, there was 
no epidemic difeafe in that place; yet upon her arrival 
at Canton, it was found that at the very fame time, that 
the crew on board the Atlas in the China Seas had the 
influenza, the fame diforder raged at Canton- 


“¢ On the fecond of May 1782, the late Admiral Kem- 
penfelt failed from Spithead with a {quadron under his 
eommand, of which the Goliah was one, whofe crew was 
attacked with the influenza ‘on the 29th of that month ; 
the reft were affe&ted at different times ; and fo many of 
the men were rendered incapable of duty by this prevail- 
ing ficknefs, that the whole fquadron was obliged to re- 
‘turn into port about the fecond week in June, mot having 
had communication with any foore, and having cruized folely” 
between Breft and the Lizard.” 


(6) Memoirs pour fervir aV hifloiredesInfe&tes, par Reau- 
mur, Page 435. | 
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About the fixth of May, Lord Howe failed for the 
Dutch coaft, with a large fleet under his command; all 
were in perfec? health ; towards the end of May the difs 
order firft appeared in the Rippon, and in two days after 
in the Princefs Amelia. Other fhips of the fame fleet 
were affected with it at different periods ; fome indeed 
not until their return to Portfmouth about the fecond 
week in June. This fleet alfo had no communication with 
the fhore until their return to the Downs, on their way back ° 
to Portfmouth, towards the third or fourth of June(7)- 


To thefe facts the following paflage from the late cele- 
brated Doctor Cullen, feems fomewhat oppofed: This 
difeafe ‘‘ has feldom appeared in one country of Europe, 
without appearing /ucceffively in every other part of it ; 
and, in fome inftances has been even (8) transferred to 
America, and has been f{pread over that continent, as far 
as we have had opportunities of being informed(g)-”* | 


From whence the doctor obtained his information 
I know not; but, as he has not mentioned a fingle cir- 
cumftance whereby a perfon might be enabled to judge 
of the accuracy of it, and as there are objections to -the 
probability of his information being fo accurate as to {a- 
tisfy us that the difeafe was transferred in the manner 
he fuppofes, I am obliged to confider this paflage as an 


affertion not fully fupported, either by concomitant cir- 
cumftances, or fubfequent obfervations ; though, at the 


fame time, I acknowledge it to be the affertion of a very 
refpectable, of a very eminent phyfician. But from the 


(7) Lond. Med. Trans. Vol. 3. Page 6r. 

(8) In the year 1782, the influenza appeared at London be- 
tween the 12th and 18th, at Oxford in the third week, and at 
Edinburgh on the 20th day of May. Could the difeafe have 
been transferred to thefe three cities in fuch guick /uccefion, 
by things imbued with the contagion, or by perfons ‘abouring 
under the complaint ! But more of this hereafter, 

(9) Cullen’s Firft Lines, Vol. 3. Page 104. 
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nature of things, his information in its full extent, could. 
not have amounted to more than—that the difeafe was 
later in appearing in fome parts of Europe than in others ; 
and that it was not only later in appearing in America, 
than in fome’parts of Europe, but that the inhabitants of 
that amazingly extenfive continent were not affected with 
it all at once. Now what can this prove? That the dif- 
eafe is propagated only by contagion?—Surely not. But 
granting all that the Doctor has afferted to be matter 
of fact, that the difeafe has appeared in every part of Eu- 
rope /ucceffively, and has been transferred to America ; 
will this enable us to account for the appearing of it in 
the Ifland of Bourbon, fituate in Africa, at the identical 
time that it raged in Europe; or explain in what man- 
her it broke out at the fame time among perfonsat fea 
and on land, where thofe at fea had not even the f{mall- 
eft communication either with thofe onland, or with 
any other perfon whatever? We muft either dezy the 
“truth of thefe facts (10), or admit that the difeafe is not 


(10) The Author had not an opportunity of confulting the 
firt volume of the Medical Communications on the fubjeé of the 
Influenza until feveral months after this eflay had been prepar- 
ed for the’prefs ; and his furprife was not a little upon reading 
t,as he there found an anticipation of {everal obfervations which 
he fuppofed had firft occurred tohimfelf. But notwithftanding 
he conceives that much gratitude is due the fociety for: their 
gencrous exertions in favour of the healing art, that the defign 
of the work is laudable, and that the publication contains a vaft 
collection of valuable information refpecting this wonderful e- 
pidemic ;—yet cannot help obferving that the following part of 
the ““ Account of the Epidemic Catarrh, of the year 17#2,”’ ap» 
pears exceptionable, in as much as it oppofes opinion to matter 
of fact, and fubititutes affertion in the room of argument : 

“Iris credibly afirmed, that the crews of feveral {hips were 
feized with the Influenza many miles diftant from land, and 
came into various ports of England labouring under it; the 
fame thing is faid to have happened to thips in the Faft-'ndies, 
and other parts. “A want of precifion, or of authentication 
re(pecting the circumftances above alluded to, makes it impro- 

er to draw any inferences from them’’. (12) 

That the facts are precife will immediately appear upon re- 


(12) Ibid. Page 65. 
C 


[ea om 
always induced by. contagion, according to the commen 
acceptation of that word; that is, the difeafe cannot in 
thefe inflances, be fuppofed to have been - propagated by 
perfonal communication (11)- 


ferring to them, and if credid/y. afirmed, wherefore is it impro- 
per to draw any inferences from them! ‘This may bea conve- 
nient way of getting over objections which militate againft 
pre-conccived and favourite opinions ; but fortunately for fci- 
Jence, this mode of darely denying facis, is very unfaccefsful in 
producing conviction or of eftablifhing doctrines, in the pre- 
fent flate of medical philofophy. Before we were denied the 
privilege of inferring from them, it would have been proper to 
have /pewz that they were not preci/e, or authentic, or that they 
did not.apply. . But witkout even attempting todo this, the com- 
piler endeavours to elude their force by fuggefting diftruft; not 
by argument, but by telling us that “without pretending. to 
deny the truthof them, the following Anecdote will ferve to 
fhew that great caution is requifite before they are admitted.” 

“Mr. Henry of Manchefter, informed the focicty, from what 
he thought good authority, that a fhip.from the Weft-Indies to 
Liverpool, was by ftrefs of weather driven out of her proper 
courfe, into a higher north latitude, where her whole crew 
were feized with the influenza; but wifhing afterwards for 
more acurate information on the fubject, he,wrote to Doctor 
Currie of Liverpool, defiring him to make every néceflary im- 
quiry into the matter; that gentleman, who took great pains 
to inveftigate the affair, at lait met with the furgeon of the vef- 
fel, from whomhe learnt that before the crew were feized, with 
the diforder, they had been of the Nerth-of Ireland, and had 
fome com:funication with the inhabitants of thofe parts.’’ 

May we not af if this anecdote proves any thing in point 2 Is 
it precife? At what time did this communication take place; 
in the winter, fpring, fommer, or autumn, and in what year? 
Were the perfons with whom the communication was had, then 
labouring under the difeafe ; or was it then prevalent in that part 
of Ireland ? This anecdote, which was intended to excite in us 
a diftruft of the truth of the facts before alluded to, proves no- 
thing except its own want of precifion, and deficient authenticati- 
on of circumpances. For unlefs it had been /fewx that the dif- 
eafe prevailed among the inhabitants with whom the crew had 
thiscommunication prior to, or at that time, the fact only 
gees to fhew that fuch a communication took place, and fub- 
fequent to that the influenza appeared on board the veflel. Fut 
fuppofing that Mr. Henry was at firft miftaken, and that the 
crew were infected by the inhabitants as the anecdote izdi- 
rectly faggelts, this fuppofition can in no wile affect the authen- 
ticity either of the facts before mentioned, or of any other 
facts whatever. _ 

(11) “But the greateft number concurred in opinion, that. 
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« The foregoing fact refpecting the co-incident’ appear 
ance of the Epidemic Catarrh in Africa and Europe, firft 
mentioned by Reaumur [who derived his informration 
from. the letters of Caflini] is quoted by Van Swieten, in 
his chapter on Epidemic difeafes, and muft have been 
known to Doctor Cullen, who was unqueftionably, well 
acquainted with the writings of that great man. My own 
obfervations, as far as they have gone, are perfectly con- 
fonant with this fa&t; norcan I conceive why the influen- 
zamight not arife as f{pontaneoufly in America, as in 
Europe, and there as readily as in the ifland of Bourbon. 
The Morbific matter exciting the difeafe malt have origi- 
nated at /ometime, and fomewbhere; anda caufe like to 
that which gave rife to it in any one country, at any one 
point of time, might produce it in another country at the 
fame time, under fimilar circumftances. 


~ It may be objeted, that the difeafe could not have ari- 
fen from the air, becaufe the countries here mentioned 
muft experience at any particular time, very different 
ftates of that element. This argument may be allowed 
to have fome weight againft the fuppofition of its arifing 
entirely from the fenfible qualities of the air, but extremely 
iittle againft the probability of its taking birth ‘ from 
fome inexplicable variety of exhalations contained in it, 
which mixing with our fluids, or by their {timulus difor- 
der our bodies (13).” This was the opinion of the de- 
fervedly celebrated Herman Boerhaave refpecting epide- 
mics in general, and, as far as Ihave been able to difco- 
ver, it has not been overturned by fair argument, or fub- 
fequent obfervation, at leaft as far it applies to the epide- 
miccatarrh. This indeed was not the opinion of Boer- 


the influenza was contagious, in the common acceptation of 
that word, that is tofay, that it was conveyed and propagated 
by the contat¢t, or at leaft by the fufficiently near approach, of 
an affected perfon.”” Med. Commun. Vol. I. Page 46. 

(13) Aphorifm 1408. | 
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haave alone; but alfo of moft of thofe phyficians who 
were famous for their affiduous attention to the true 
fource of medical knowledge, the operations of nature. 
The antients ’tis true, were fometimes miftaken, al- 
' though they ftudied nature; and the moderns are not, 
perhaps, leis frequently wrong in their opinions, not- 
with{tanding the immenfity of their difcoveries; not be- 
caufe they do not ftudy nature at all, and ftudy books a- 
lone; but chiefly becaufe they ftudy her either too much 
through the medium of books and preconceived Hypothe. 
es, or with a view to PHOPAB ATS Something news 


And this is one great reafon why we fhould feldom 
read the modern fyfems of phyfic, unlefs well armed 
with ‘* a great deal of {cepticifm on the fubje&t.”” We 
may, and indeed we ought to efteem fome few of the 
writings, and opinions of the modern authors, and, with 
no impropriety, entertain a modeft confidence in our own 
talents for obfervation ; yet it would be well not to over- 
look or defpife the medical records of nature as handed 
down to us by the antients ; for in thefe there are cer- 
tainly many ufeful remarks which appear to be at pr efent 
forgotten. Doctor Cullen made war upon the antients, 
and, unfortunately { for our art, with too much fuccefs; for 
he not only delivered his pupils from the undue influence 
of great names, and fcrutinized the writings of his prede- 
ceflors with great freedom, but contributed much to ren« 
der the reading as well as quoting the antient authors 
unfafhionable. He expofed fome of the errors of thehumor- 
al pathology, but was perhaps not always equally happy in 
fubftituting truthin the room ofthem. The detire of be- 
ing the difcoverer of fomething new, and of being thought. 
wifer than our forefathers, has perhaps, in fome inftan- 
ces led to the advancement of ufeful knowledge; but it 
has often proved the very hot-bed of error, and warped 
the judgment of Pantone the moft 1 seat and enlight; 
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Many difeafes evidently owe their birth to the fenfible 
qualities of the air, “ for with the feafons, the conftitu- 
tions of men likewife change (14) ;”? and though fome of 
thefe do no not become epidemic, yet many of. thofe 
which do, only become fo in confequence of fuch fenfible 
qualities. Ruffel in his learned treatife on the plague, 
fays, that without the concurrence of a peftilential ftate 
of air, the contagion of that difeafe when imported, even 

in Turkey, does not fpread. 


Did the influenza depend upon a /pecific contagion it 
muft always exif?, or we cannot poflibly afcribe it to 
fuchacaufe. The fmall pox, the venereal difeafe, &c. 
never intermit; but the influenza has become extinét, 
_ and again broke forth upon the world after a period of 
of more than four-{core years (15). 


T do not affert, nor do I with to be underftood to mean, 
that the influenza is not at all contagious: On the con- 


(14) Clifton’s Hippocrates, Page 3.—Sydenham {ays Epide- 
mics are admitted or excluded as the fenfible qualities of the air 
favour or oppofe them. On the fame fubject confult Fordyce 
on fevers, page 19, &c. Moilture with heat, and fudden chan- 
ges from hot to cold, by raifing much putrid vapour affects the 
elafticity of the fibres, deftroys the fire and vivid circulation of 
the blood,and diffolves the humours beyond what a healthy ftate 
admits. At the very time the furface of the body requires the 
freeft perfpiration, the heat of the air makes the proper quanti- 
ty of cloathing irkfome to inconfiderate people ; from whence 
it happens, that the moft putrid effluvia, which fhould pais 
through the pores of the fkin, are checked, grow cauftic, and 
mix with the blood, while due care is net taken to preferve the 
jaices from corruption by an antifeptic regimen; and, when 
they are corrupted, fufficient regulations are not obferved for 
carrying oif the diforder, with efficacy or difpatch, by either 
proper cloathing, detergent medicines, or a fuitable diet, &e.” 

(x5) Itis recorded that a fimilar difeafe appeared in rsro, 
1557, 1580, 1587, 1591, 1675, 1709, in the latter end of 1732 
and in the beginning of 1733, in £743, 1752,1757, 1775, 1782; 
and inr789. See Lond. Med: Trans. Vol. 3. Page 77. 
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trary, Iam poflefled of facts (16) which prove’ in the 
moft inconteftible manner, that it may be, and often is 
propagated from one perfon to another by means of con- 
tagion. ’ But I mean, and the arguments which P have 
adduced, I traf, will warrant the conclufion, that the 
difeafe often does arife from *‘ /ome vicious quality of the 
air (17)? -or exhalation in it, as well as froma mat- 
ter arifine from the body of a man labouring under dif? 
eafe (18). | 


Confidering the fubjeé&t in this light, ‘we fhall be ena- 
bled to account for the progreflive virulence (1g) fome 
times obfervable in this epidemic, without any manifeft 
alteration in the fenfible qualities of the air. The“ vs 


(16) The following communication I received of Doctor Leib 
my preceptor inmedicine: “Inthe year 1782, when the influ- 
enza, ravaged the fea coafts of Europe, the fhip I was on board of 
captured a Spanifh brig which had been taken by a_ privateer 
belonging to the Britifh with whom we were then at war. All 
the crew on board the brig had the influenza, and we had fearce- 
ly caft anchor in the harbour of L’ Orient, which was in a few 
days after the capture,before the greater part of the fhip’s crew 
were feized withthe difeafe, and myfelf among the number.” 

(17) Hildanus fuppofed the caufe of the Plague at Laufanne, 
and the neighbouring diftricts was not only contagion, but alfo 
fone vicious quality of the air. For, fays he, “ the huts of the pea- 
fants and poor people were not exempt from the plague, though 
fituated on the higheft mountains, and ata diftance from each 
other, andthe peafants kept not the leaft intercourfe with one 
another.” 

(18) “In fome inftances it was obferved that the influenza 
did not thew itfelf in certain places until fome one or more ar- 
rived at thofe places either actually labouring under the dif- 
eafe, or coming immediately trom other places, whofe inhabi- 
tants had been ailected by it for fome days: while, in other in- 
{tances, very attentive and intelligent ob{ervers could not trace 
any communication between the families firft.attacked in the 
towns in which they refided, and other places, where the 
difeafe had previoufly appeared.”’ Lond. Med. Trans. Vol. 3. 
Page 60. 

(19) “It was alfo remarked that thofe who were attacked 
later from thetime of the appearance of the diforder, common- 
ly had it.more feverely, and were longer ill, &c. Med, Com- 
mun. Vol. I. Page 24. 
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‘cious quality’? of it confpires.with, and ‘greatly ,afitts the 
efluvia iffuing from the fick, to encreafe the malignan- 
cy of this pifberspen of 


of she Predifpetin o« Caufe. 


The venerable Galen judicioufly remarks, cc that 20 
cdufe can affecd without a predi/pofition of the body(20) > 
otherwife all who are expofed to the rays ‘of a fummer 
fun would be feized with fever s, as well as thofe who 
ufe too much exercife, are paffionate, or grieved. “Mor e- 
_over, all would fall fick during the dog- days, or die of 
‘the plague.” This is a circumftance which requires very 
‘little proof to be admitted as true, the obfervation of eve- 
ry body fupplying innumerable facts j in its fupport. a dhall 
therefore adduce but a few, nor fhould thefe be mnention- 
ed, but to combat the only argument of any importance 
which has been advanced againft the idea of the’ rémote 


caufe of the, influenza ref fin 1g in the air. 


| Baron De Tott, apbeppaitinie PORES Us, that the . 
plague, which that year carried ‘of a hundr ed and fifty 
thoufand perfons, in Conftantinople, Awas ~ ‘then at “its 
height. Obliged (fays he) to dire& the workmen. my felf, 
many of whom were attacked by the diftemper, di had 
nothing to pr eferve me from it, but the falubrious fmell 
of the forges, and the precaution of giving “directions 
with the end of my cane. But, perhaps, what ntoft pre- 
ferved me from the infection was my never giving myfelf 
up to fear, and the ae. ideas of its ravages * ek 
cy "J 


_,. (20) Nan a note * Do. Stor Rotherham i in Cullen’s Firft Res; 
Vol. I, Page 52. -“ The predifpoli ing is that which renders the 
body liable or capable of being aifected by difeafe when the ex- 
citing caufe is applied.”’ 

(21) Volume the fecond, Page the 83. 
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I have chofen this fact from amongft the multitude which 
might be brought forward, firft, becaufe the plague is the 
monarch of all difeafes, the moft highly contagious of any 
which afflict the human fpecies; and, fecondly, becaufe 
the Baron here relates a matter of fact, without regard 
to any particular theory in medicine. He was not pre- 
ferved from the difeafe, as he. fuppofes, by the /alubrious 
Jinell of the forges, for that was as common to the work- 
men who were feized with the plague as it was to him ; 
nor was he preferved by the precautions which he ob- 
ferved in giving dire¢tions, fo fhort a diftance as the length 
of his cane (22) was certainly within the fphere of the 
activity of the infection. ’?Tis true, Doctor Cullen is of 
opinion, that perfons may be preferved from the contagi- 
on of the plague, by avoiding all near communication 
with the fick, or their goods, and ‘ that it is probable, 
a {mall diftance will anfwer the purpofe, if, at the fame 
time, there be no ftream of air to carry the effluvia of 
perfons, or their goods to fome diftance.”” It cannot, 
however, be imagined but that during the Baron’s conti- 
nuance at this place [which was a very confiderable time] 
the wind. blew perhaps, in every direction; that, there- 
fore, he muft many times have been expofed toa “‘//ream 
of air’? pafing over the bodies and goods of perfons taint- 
ed with the peftilence, and that he was not preferved 
from the infectious miafmata either by the {mell of the 
forges, or by giving directions with the end of his cane; 
but by, what is more probable, his active life in which 
body and mind were vigoroufly employed, by his {trict 
obfervance of temperance, and, by his never giving him. 
felf up to the debilitating influence of fear. 


(22) The efluvia arifing from the difeafed, received into the 
ambient air, form a peftiferous atmofphere, more or lefs im- 
pregnated with thefe effluvia, as it recedes from their fource. 
That contagion is thus communicated in the chambers of the 
fick, appears from perfons being infected without touching the 
difeafed body, or any thing in the room that may be fuppofed. 
to harbour the infection.” Rufiel on the Plague, Page 298. 


By eel 


In the fall of 1789, the influenza was very prevalent 
in the city of Philadelphia and its vicinity, and perhaps 
in many other parts of Americas At that time I was 
feized with it myfelf, and was fo ill as to be confined to 
bed for two days, neverthelefs, the remainder of 
the family, which confifted of fix perfons of differentages, 
and of both fexes, entirely efcaped every fymptom of 


the difeafe(23). 


Patrick Ruffel, who refided many years at Aleppo, and 
who confequently had the beft opportunity of /eeing, and 
knowing what he relates, fays, that ‘‘ fome expofed every 
way to the infection [of the plague] as if invulnerable, 
remain found the whole feafon(24).’”? I am therefore 
decidedly of opinion with Doétor Cullen, that even “ the 
moit powerful contagions do not operate, but when the 
bodies of men expofed to the contagion are in certain cir- 
cumitances, which render them more liable to be affected 
by it, or when certain caufes concur to excite the power 
of it(25).”? May we not, then, fafely conclude that there 
is required a certain ftate of the fyftem favourable to the 
action of the remote caufe, to render it capable of receiv- 
ing the infection; and that this remote caufe of the in- 
fluenza may exi/t in the air, and yet every perfon fhall 
not be affected with this epidemic at the fame time, as the 
predifpofed ttate of the fyftem may not be prefent in 
every perfon at this particular time(26).’’ 


(23) “ To others, and thofe numerous, it was fo favourable 
as only toattack very few ineach family.” Lond. Med. ‘Trans. 
Vol, 3. Page 50. 

(24) Page 305. 

25) Firlt Lines, Volume the fecond, Page 246. 

(26) “If the caufe lay in the air all muft have been feized at 
once,’’—but as this was not found to be the cafe, and as the dit 
eafe appeared at different periods in different towns and villa- 
ges, Doctor Hamilton infers that the canfe was contagion. 
But this is inferring too much ; for even from his own account 
of Harpenden, Luton, and St, Albans it appears that at the firft 
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The ftate of the fyftem which is xeceffary to the forma~ 
tion of the difeafe may be inferred from the fymproms with 
which it.is accompanied, particularly that ‘‘ proftration 
of ftrength, and impaired vigour inall the functions of 
the body(27),” which almoft always attend it- The pre- 
difponent caufes of catarrhs in genéral tend likewife to 
defignate it as a ftaté of more or le/s debility. Thefe 
caufes, according to Cullen, are weaknefs of the fyftem, 
and particularly the leflened vigour of the circulation, oc- 
cafioned by fafting, by evacuations, by fatigue, by a laft 
night’s debauch, by excefs in venery, by long watching, 
by much ftudy, &c. &c(28)- 


The influenza being contagious furnifhes additional 
proof. ‘* The bodies of men [fays the laft mentioned 
author] are efpecially liable to be affected by contagions, 
when they are any ways confiderably weakened by want 
ef food, and even by a fcanty diet, or one of little ncu- 
rifhment; by intemperance in drinking, which, when the 
ftupor of intoxication is over, leaves the body ina weak- 


ened ftate, &c. &c.(29) 


But the following cafes related by Doctor Hamilton, 
clearly develope this matter, and very fatisfaGorily prove 
that previous debility is abfolutely neceflary to the admif- 
fion and formation of the difeafc. A boy of about 


of thefe places, though it is half way between the two latter; 
and feveral miles nearer London than St. Albans, the influenza 
fhewed itfelf later than in either of the other two places. The 
manner in which he'accounts for this difference of attack in 
polit of time in thefe villages, forcibly applies in. fupport of 
the do&rine which he wifhes to explode. He informs us that 
Harpenden is on an eminence,the foil of a lightdry nature,when 
compared to the others; and from hence, with great propriety 
concludes that the difference arifes from ‘its (/twation favour- 
ing left its exciting and predifpofing caufe.” 

(27) Currie’s account of the difeafes of America, Page 102. 

' (28) Firft Lines, Volume the firft, Page 134. And, 
t93 At page 245, of the fecond Volume. 


twelve years of age, of a ftirring difpefition, fuffered fe- 
verely ; yet efcaped the difeafe, though the reft of the 
family had been ill fome time, till after bathing with o- 
ther boys in a river, and remaining there longer than pru- 
dent, when he was feized the next day with the influenza. 
We may add to this, that he was a valetudinarian for a. 
long time before, but had lately overcome in a great 
meafure all his complaints.” 


“<A young gentleman at Luton [continues the fame an- 
thor], about twenty-three, of a volatile turn, and /afe/y 
a valetudinarian, but who, for eight or ten weeks had fe 
far recovered, as to be able to follow his amufements, 
and who, for this purpofe, generally walked or rode, 
whether the weather was favourable or not, feveral hours 
a day; often at the fame time indulging himfelf freely in 
the glafs, was at laf? feized with the epidemic, and fuf- 
fered feverely(30).” 


Of the Exciting Caufe. 


As truth is the objec of which I am in fearch, and 
not the purfuit of fame for new difcoveries, permit me once 
more to quote a paflage from the great commentator of 
Hippocrates: ‘In our bodies, as it were prepared for 
difeafe, fome external adventitious circumftance kindles a 
fever, which of itfelf would not generate a violent dif-_ 
eafe, yet from the difpofition of the body, every one of 
thefe’is rendered, not the caufe of the difeafe but the 


(20) Dostor Hamilton after mentioning that foldiers fuffer- 
ed much from the influenza, owing to their irregular living, 
light cloathing, &c. &c. adds—“‘‘Uhe delicate alfo, and the 
valetudinarian, inall my obfervations were great fu Terers, and 
fiill greater in proportion as they were expoled to the vicifli- 
tudes of the weather.” See Lond. Med. Memoirs from Pager 
432 to 438. . Ne te 5 i aie a 
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occafion(31).’”? The exciting or occafional caufe of the 
influenza muft therefore be that external circumftance 
which kindles the fever, to wit, the morbid miafma, or 
contagion which has been confidered under the general 
head of the remote caufe; though ftridly fpeaking, the 
remote caufe includes both the exciting and predif{pofing 
caufes(32). 


The Proximate Caufe 


Of every difeafe is that which immediately pro- 
duces it, and whofe removal effectuates the cure(33)- The, 
proximate caufe of the influenza is nearly, the fame as. 
that of a common catarrh fromcold, as appears. by the 
fimilarity of their fymptoms, which differ only in degree. 
According ‘to Dr. Cullen, “ the proximate caufe of ca- 
tarrh (whether from cold or contagion) feems to be an 
increafed afflux of fluids to the mucous membrane of the 
nofe,fauces, and bronchiz,along with /ome degree of inflam- 
mation affecting thefe parts. ° The latter circumftance, 
fays he, is confirmed by the appearance of the blood ;” 
and it is this latter circumftance, viz. the degree of in- 
flammation ‘affecting thefe parts, ‘which appears to me to 
be the proximate caufe itfelf, and the increafed afllux of 
fluids, a confequence of that inflammation(34). ° - 


(31) See anote by Doctor Rotherham quoted at page 17. 
“No difeafe can exift without an occafionalfcaufe ; yet it is ne- 
ceflary, that at the fame time, the {tate of the body be fuch as 
to admit that.caufe to take effect, or act.” 
(32) “Remote caufes are of two kinds, viz, the predifpofing 
and exciting, or as it is fometimes called the occafional.” ibid. 
~ + (33) See the. note above quoted—and Van Swieten’s Com- 
mentaries, Vol, 1. Page 21—* A difeafe as an adequate effect, 
is the fame with its complete or proximate caufe; the prefence 
of which fuppofes the-difeafe, and the abfence its removal.” 
(34) At our meals the membrana pituitaria is frequently ir- 
ritated by fharp muftard, fo as to caufe the nofe te run water ; 
yet who, in this cafe, would aflert that the proximate caufe of 
this temporary complaint was an increafed afflux of fluids to 
this membrane? Is not the irritation of this membrane the 
: i 
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It is unphilofophic to admit more caufes than are abfo- 
lutely neceflary to explain the phenomenon; and equally 
fo toaflign that as a caufe which is only an effect. Is it not 
alfo, unphilofophic to combine a caufe and its effe&, and 
aflign the combination as a caufe? 


How is a fecreting or exhaling furface induced to dif- 
charge a preternatural quantity of a fluid? Is it not, ei- 
ther by fome power which determines to that furface, or 
by fome affection of the furface itfelf? What fhall we 
then fuppofe to be the proximate caufe of this preter- 
natural fecretion or exhalation? Without doubt the 
power which determines to that furface, or fome affecti- 
on of it, whereby it is compelled to fecrete, or pour out 
in unufual quantity, and not. the afflux,ef fuids'to it. 
Remove. the caufe, and.the effec? ceafes, is an axiom as old 
as philofophy itfelf, and happily applies to the prefent cafe. 
If we remove the extra-power which determines. an, un- 
ufual flux to the fecreting. or exhaling furface, it 
will. perform its office in the ordinary manner; nor 
will the fame effect fail to, take place upon removing the 
affection of. this furface whereby it was conftrained to {e- 
crete or exhale preternaturally. In the influenza, the 
power which conftrains or compels preternatural fecreti- 
on or exhalation [for it matters not which] , is nothing 
elfe than, an, inflammatory affection of fuch a furface(35)- 


In that kind of gonorrhea,which is brought on by ve- 
nereal infection, Doctor Cullen obferves, that the chief 
thing. tobe attended to is the inflamed frate of the ure- 


proximate caufe ? This is what we firft attempt to remove, and 
which we never fail to effect, by inhaling through the noftrils 
the grateful effluvia of a piece of wheaten bread. Is not this a 
cafe perfecHy in point ? : | 

(35). More fluid circulates through, andis fecreted, ina part 
that is inflamed, than when it is in a natural ftate.” Mother- 
by’s Medical Dictionary, under the word Inflammatio. 
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thra,?’ a circumftance which is not only infeparable from 
the difeafe, but ‘‘ occafions all the troublefome fymptoms 
that ever attend it. 


Swiediaur, in his excellent treatife on the venereal dif- 
eafe, calls the gonorrhea virulenta, a local inflammation 
of the urethra in men, and of the vagina in women, the 
difcharge being only the mucus ufually fecreted in preter- 
natural quantity, fomewhat changed in colour and con-’ 
fiftence by the ftimulus applied to thefe parts ; and in ex-' 
prefs terms, fays it is like the difcharge from the nofe and’ 
lungs, on taking cold, where the mucus affumes nearly- the 

fame appearances 


‘It has already been remarked, that the proximate 
caufe and fymptoms in general of a catarrh from cold, 
and thofe of the influenza, were very nearly, if not alto- 
gether the fame [except m degree}; which may lead us 
to conclude, that as an inflammation of the lining of the 
urethra brings on a preternatural difcharge of mucus from 
thence, altered in colour and confiftence ; fo, in the in- 
fluenza, a like affection of the membrane lining the nofe, 
fauces, and bronchie [being a fimilar fecreting furface] 
will be productive of a refembling difcharge. 


A certain degree of inflammation favours a copious flow 
of mucus from the urethra, and a yethigher inflammation 
will fupprefs the running entirely, bringing on’ févere 
pains in different parts of the body, with an increafed 
action of the heart and arteries. . The like is obfervable 
in catarrhs, where a certain degree of inflammation ex- 
cites a free difcharge from the nofe, fauces, and bronchiz ; 
whilft an increafed inflammation of the internal furface of 
thefe parts not only fuppreffes fecretion there, but is fol- 
lowed by a fenfe of fullnefs in one or both noftrils, dyfp- 
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neea ficca, and a quickened pulfe (36). This laft, viz. the 
febrile action of the arterial fyftem, is a natural confe- 
quence of inflammation in thefe parts; for, as F. Hoft- 
man obferves, and after him Doétor Fordyce, “ any 
fuch impediment to the freer circulation of the blood, as 
deftroys its equilibrium, is the effential character of a fe- 
ver(37)-”? ‘That increafed inflammation ‘produces fuch 
efiects, is confirmed by uniform experience, as may. fre- 
quently be feen in the patients affected with gonorrhea, 
who ufe too aftringent injections; for in this cafe they 
have the running checked, with an aggravation of every 
inflammatory fymptom, feldom failing to bring on inflam - 
matio teftium, cyftitis, or both, and an immenfe accumu- 
lation of mifery. 


Sydenham remarks, when treating of the epidemic fe- 
ver and cough of 1675, that it ‘frequently proved very 
fatal to abundance of the common people, who, whilf 
they unadvifedly endeavoured to check the cough by tak- 
ing burnt brandy, and other hot liquors, occafioned pleuri- 
tic or peripneumonic diforders; and by this irrational pro- 
cedure rendered this difeafe dangerous, and cften mortal, 
which of its own nature is flight, and eafily curable.” 
But it fometimes happened (continues he), not only when 
the difeafe had been unfkilfully treated, in the manner 
above defcribed, but alfo fpontaneoufly, at the beginning 
of the illnefs, or in a day or twoafterwards, efpecially in 
tender and weakly perfons, that the cough was fucceeded 
by alternate intervals of heat and cold, a pain in the 
head, back, and limbs, and fometimes a tendency to fweat, 
efpecially in the night ; all which fymptoms generally fol- 
lowed the fever of this conftitution, as it were of the 
lungs, which occafioned a difficulty of breathing, fiopped 
the cough, and increafed the fever.” 


(36) «A fever accompanies every inflammation.” VdnSwie- 
ten’s Comment. Vol. 5. Page 81. 
(37) Fordyce on fevers, Page 14. 
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The obvious tendency of “burnt brandy and other hot 
liquors,”? taken down in fuch cafes, would be to increafe 
an inflammation already begun ; to {top the cough, ‘orat 
leaft the execretion of mucus from the lining of the bron- 
chi ; to produce difficult refpiration from the {welling of 
the inflamed membrane ; and, an unavoidable effet the 
foregoing, increafed fever. 


‘The manner in which the difeafe muft neceffarily ori- 
ginate, will likewife thew that thefe fymptoms arife from 
the proximate caufe here laid down ; and that the degree 
of this accounts for every variety obfervable in the influ- 
enza- For, whether the morbid mia/mata which contti- 
tute the exciting caufe, be emitted from the body of one 
who has the difeafe, or be engendered in the atmofphere, 
or exhaled into it from putrifying fubftances, animal or 
vegetable, or in fhort, in whatever manner they may 
get there—it cannot be queftioned, but that they float 
in that element (38), and enter with it in infpiration and 
deglutition ; and being retained by the tenacious mucus 
of the nofe, fauces, lungs, ftomach, and inteftines, ir- 
ritate and inflame thefe parts, thereby producing in the 
firft inftance, or fecondarily, the train of fymptoms which 


(38) “We have many examples to prove, that the air can- 
not hold, nor yet convey contagion to any diftance. If it be 
mixed with atmofpheric air, it 1s foon diflipated, perhaps che- 
mically decompofed, if it be a compound body | pofidly 
he would have.been nearer the truth had he faid recompound- 
ed, or neutralized|, and its nature altogether. changed.” 
Lond. Med. Mem, Vol. 2. Page 439. Upomfirft reading this 
paflage, I doubted whether the author meant ferioufly, as it ap- 
peared to me to be trifling, if not with common fenfe, at leaft 
with common experience, and with the teftimony of fome of the 
greateft authorities in medicine. See the quotations from Hil- 
danus, Ruflel, &c.at pages 16 and 18—‘ It is well known, the 
ftench of putrid carcafes, gangrened limbs, the polluted ftink- 
ing air of jails, &c. bring on malignant peftilential fevers, juft 
as the putrid fanies of a gangrened limb, abforbed into the 
blood, brings ona fever of the fame kind.” Wuxham on fe- 
vers, page 243. See likewife on the fame {ubject, Ferriar’s 
Med. Eflays, p. 236. 
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fake place in this difeafe. Dodtor Houlfton of Liverpool, 
goes fo far as to allure us, “‘ that in fitting near an infec- 
ted perfon, an irritation of the mucous membrane of the 
nofe, was fenfible, fuch as is produced by the duft of pep- 
per, and which {neezing tended to remove-(39).”’ 


Now, though it feems almof? certain that the virus. of 
every difeafe which is contagious, affects the part on 
which it has firft faftened, before it difturbs the reft of the 
body, and affimilates to itfelf more or lefs of the humours 
which it there meets with ; yet it would feem poffible that 
fome of it might be abforbed, and immediately taken in- 
to the circulation [in perfons of lax habits], and there 
excite or increafe a fever by its own ftimulus, or by the 
ftimulus of fuch part of the blood as it aflimilates to its 
own nature(4o). But, for my own part, I fhould fup- 
pofe ita rare occurrence in the influenza, that the mate. 
ries morbi,’’ in the firft inftance, enters the mafs of blood 


(29) Med. Commun. Vol. I. Page 57. See alfo James’s Med. 
Dictionary under the word Catarrh. <“ But it is not to be 
doubted, that there is fometimes in the air fuch a /wdtile cauftic 
matter which, being received in infpiration, infimuates itfelf in- 
to the glandulous parts, through which it pafles, excites pain, 
tumor, and rednefs, and brings on a catarrhous fever.” What 
this fubtile cauftic matter is c/fentially, may no doubt be very 
difficult to explain ; but from analogy it would feem probable 
thatiit is the fame with that which produces the plague, the jail 
or hofpital fever, and, peradventure, an intermittent : and that 
the various appearances of thefe (feemingly different) difeafes 
arife from the greater or lefs concentration of this matte ,toge- 
ther with the accidental, though greatly diverfifying ‘circum- 
{tances of feafon, foil, cultivation. climate, &c. and alfo the man- 
ner of living, food, raiment, &c. &c. According to Dr. Williain 
Fordyce, “if animal bodies are in/a‘decaying f{tate, and the air 
be filled with their fteams, they fometimes produce pe/tilential 
fevers; thé fteams'of fome decayed vegetables have the fame ef- 
fe&t. The éffluvia of human bodies are likewife very hurtful to 
the air. Three thonfand men living within the compafs of an 
acre of ground would make an atmofphere of their own {teams 
feventy-one feet high, which would foon become peftilential, 
without the winds to difpel it. The air of prifons for this 
reafon produces mortal fevers.” See his Inquiry into the 
caufes, &c. of fevers, page 16. 

(40) See Ferriar’s Med, Eflays, page.235. 

E 
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without exciting a Jscal affection ; but as there are foid 
to be fome cafes where the patients are inftantaneoufly 
feized with, and exhibit all the other fymptoms of the 
difeafe, we may, peruaps admit, that in thofe cafes, the 
local affection may not be prefent: However, fuch cafes 
have never’ fallen under my obfervation(41). 


Upon the whole, therefore, the proximate caufe of 
the influenza appears to be a local inflammation of one, 
or more of the parts before mentioned, viz. of the mu- 
cous membrane lining the nofe, fauces, afpera arteria, 
efophagrus, &c. &c-(42) 

Of the Cure. 

So moderate is the influenza in many inftances, as to 
require but a few days refraining from the ufe of animal 
food, to lay in bed or keep within doors, taking at the 
fame time fome warm diluent drink, and to return gra- 
dually to the ufual manner of living ; whilft in others, 


again, great attention is abfolutely neceflary, and the 
cure difficult. 

The treatment of this diforder mutt be either local, or 
general, or both; as will appear by attending to its hif- 
tory of {ymptoms, and its remote and proximate caufes : 
‘But as moft local remedies produce general effects, 


(41) “I believe contagious miafmata feldom, if ever, pro- 
duce their effeéts by entering the vafa inhalantia on the furfacé 
of the body where the cuticle is not removed. I apprehend 
they more commonly make their way by the primte viz, the 
lungs, or other external paflages; &c. &c.” 

Dr. Kirkland. 


(42) “ Some inflammation I will alow, fays Door Hamil- 
ton, the flate of the mucous membrane proved that there was a 
degree of it prefent.” Lond. Med. Mem. Vol. 2. page 456. Af- 
ter enumerating certain remedies which he ufed, adds—“ with. 
2 linctus to mitigate the burning heat and pain 1 felt in my 
thyoat ;” from which one woild think the degree of inflamma- 
tion in his own cafe was not very inconfiderable. 
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and general ones often relieve particular parts, it may 
be moft proper to omit diftinctions of this kind, and 
premife one univerfal rule by which the indications of 
cure are to be governed, viz. The feafon of the year, the 


frate of the Syftem, and the [ymptoms prefent. 


1 BLOOD-LETTING is a proper and fpeedy re- 
medy to take down the phlogiftic diathefis, and may be 
either partial or general, according as the fymptoms indi- 
cate. The pulfe, though i it may aflift in determining the 
quantity of blood which fhould be drawn,and the frequen- 
cy of the operation, it can by no means be allowed to 
direct us altogether in the ufe of this valuable reme- 
dy(43). From the great difpofition which this fever 
difcovered to degener ate into Typhus(44), we thould be 
cautious in the ufe of the lancet, and all things elfe be- 
ing equal, bleed lefs freely in the fpring than i in the fall 
of the year, 


2- CATHARTICS, or purging medicines, are no 
_doubt neceflary, particularly if the patient be afliced 


with a violent head-ach, a throbbing of the temporal ar- 
teries, much cough, conftipation of the bowels, accompa- 
nied with a tenfe pulfe: but as medicines of this kind 
debilitate the fyftem confiderably by: a fingle operation, if 


(43) “Where there is juft reafon to fear a contagious malig- 
nity ina fever, we fhould proceed with the utmoft caution as to 
repeated bleeding.” Huxham on fevers, page 238. See the 
rft vol. of the Med. Commun. p. 75. Notwithftanding this 
epidemic [the influenza of 1789] was vifi ibly of an inflammatory 
kind, it would not with us, admit of what is called the antiphlo- 
giltic plan.” Currie on the Difeafes of America, page 323: and 
at page 103, “Several were benefited by bleeding; but in ge- 
neral the patients recovered fooner when it was ; omitted, ex- 
cépt when pneumonic fymptoms ; ; fuch as acute pain, and a full 
or hard pulfe indicated it.” © 

(44) “In the courfe of the difeafe ‘fies frequently appeared 
unequivocal figns of a L putrid tendency. ” Med. Commun, Vol. 


I. page 80, 
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given in full dofe, it would feem fafer [for the reafon 
fuggefted under the preceding head] to adminifter them 
fo as tokeep the body regular, or gently lax(45); or to 
fupply their place either by clyfters(46), or emetics in the 
manner next to be mentioned. | 


3- VOMITS. Whenever there appears tobe an inflam. 
mation of the lungs, which may be known by ftitches 
or acute pains about the cheft, thefe would’ be improper, — 
as tending to give exquifite and unneceflary pain; and’ 
would endanger the rupture of a blood veffel in the lungs, © 
with all its bad confequences,—without any probability 
of their proving ferviceable. An early exhibition of full: 
vomiting is very proper, in order to bring on a determi- 
nation of the fluids to the furface ofthe body (47), ‘which — 
not only contributes to the expulfion of the exciting caufe 
(48) , and thereby preventive of an inflammation of the 


(45) ‘Gentle laxatives were frequently ufed with advantage 
in the beginning of the complaint, efpecially. where.there was 
a difpofition to coltivenets, ftrong purges do not appear to have 
been often given; and from general ebfervation refpecting the: 
eife&s of bleeding, there is reafonto think, they would in moft | 
cafes have been prejudicial.”” ‘Med. Commun. Vol. I. p. 38. — 

(46) Wallis’s Sydenham, Vol. II. page 337: 

(47) Emetics exhibited upon the /i7/i atiack | of the influenza]. 
were evidently of ufe in relieving the head and breaft.” Lond. 
Med, Trans. Vol; 2. page 73. ‘They. do not appear to have. 
been very generally ufed [in the epidemical catarrh of 1782], 
but all who didemploy them, concur in opinion, thatthey were 
of great fervice, not only where there was reafon to fufpectt an 
accumulation of mucus in the bronchial ramifications, ‘but alfo, 
where they were given chiefly witha. view to affift.in produc-. 
ing afpeedy and copious perfpiration.’”’ Med. Communications, | 
Viki Le DABe at tabi ot a8! rh neta de ( ng aR aa 

(48) “ Before the. miafma was fixed and propagated in the 
body, it was wholly carried off. in feveral patients who. kept in 
bed immediately after feeling the firft attack, by a large perfpi-. 
yation. Other fpontaneous evacuations, by. vomiting, loofe- 
nefs or urine were lefs frequent, and did not feem. to. procure. 
fuch immediate, and-great relief, unlefs.-they were followed by 
BIWGAE oly: Get teh uae it iy : - dows 
Dr. Reimarus, Hamburgh. See Med. Commun. vol. I. Ps 39¢, 
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lungs, &c. but often. brings.on a. falutary per{piration 
over the whole body; a copious fecretion of mucus in the 
bronchix, fauces, and nofe; and in this, anticipating or 
allifting nature in her own way. in bringing « on. a mild foe. 
lution ofthe difeafe. It will therefore be beft to limit 
full vomiting to the firft {tage of the complaint, and after- 
wards to fupply-itsplace by emetic medicines in {mall do- 
{es, frequently repeated, fo.asto keep up a. pretty con- 
ftant naufea : for which purpofe the gum ammoniac, anti- 
monial wine, or emetic tartar is ufually. prefcribed; 

and, though any. one. of them, will, anfwer tolerably 
well, the latter being copioufly diluted, and fre- 
quently given in {mall quantity, feems.to have been at- 
tended with the happieft effects, by rendering the bowels 
moderately open, and keeping up a gentle diaphoretis(49)- 
«¢ This medicine. adminiftred i inthis manner [in the opi- 
nion of Doétor James Carmichael Smyth] , had alfo.a ve-. 
ry. remarkable effect.in bringing on.a.remiffion of the fe- 


brile. fymptoms, and in accelerating the termination, of 
the difeafe.?? 


Be caee the Jong continued ufe of antimonials (50), or 
of naufeating medicines of any: kind, isaptat length, to, 
debilitate yi ftomach fo, much as to render it in a good 
meafure, incapable of retaining food, drink, or medicines, 
and this, perhaps, at.a time when they are moft needful. 
Thefe medicines likewife foon loofe their fudorific power 
over the fyftem, and; as Dr Donald Monro affures us, 
even James’s celebrated febrifuge powders have occafion- 
edfuch a purging as to ha/ten the patients ta their: gravese. 


(49) “All attempts to force /weat appear to have done more 
harm.than good,’* Lond: Med. Trans. Vol. 3. page 72. 
(50) ‘Large dofes of antimonials, or even finaller ones too 
frequently. repeated, have fometimes. mnnee on evacuations, 
which entirely funk the patient.’ Lind: on het climates, , 
page 261. And; 
’ On-the fame fabjec, fee-Dr. D. Monro’s: Obferv. vole2. Ps 1% 
and 15—alfo Dickinfon on fevers P. 115. 
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The MISTURA MUCILAGINOSA (51) which is 
very frequently ufed in the Philadelphia Difpenfary, i is an 
agreeable and efficacious medicine in moft catarrhal com- 
plaints; particularly where the cough i is very diftreffing, 
and the neceflary evacua itions have been previoully made. 
A table fpoonful every two or three hours, according as 
the cough, anxiety, morbid watchfulnefs, &c. are urgent, 
isthe manner inwhich ‘this excellent remedy is vuftally 
prefcribed. "This mixture pofleffes feveral advantages, as 
well from the medicines Which it contains, asthe due pro- 
portionin which they enter into its Pa ttiesGh' and the 
facility with which its powers may be increafed without 
becoming much [if at all]: lefs agreeable to the patient. 
The tincture of opium will render it more anodyne in a 
given quantity, afew grains of tartar emetic will correé& 
the conflipating qualities of this, and the whole mixture. 
is thereby more’or lefs laxative ; whilft their | joint efficacy 
renders it more powerfully aah GLiC; with fcarcely any 
alteration in its: tafte, or diminution of: its demulcent 
quality, But I have feldom feen it neceflary either to 
vary the form of the prefcription, or give any other opi- 
ate (52); and I have obferved at leaft a thoufand inftan- 
ces fince I attended the practice of the above inftituti- 
on,—where the ufe of it was attended not only with evi- 
dent relief, but [as the patients fometimes pe tecorsy $ 
exprefled it] with re bleffed effects.” : 


4. LOW DIET: Animal food feems to be very hurt- 
ful, efpecially in the beginning of the difeafe ; it ought 
therefore to be immediately laid afide, anda light vegeta-. 


( st) R. Elixir: Paregoric: 3] Vini Antimonial: Zfs Mu- 

cilag: Gum: Arabic 3j:—Succ: a3 ay, reirrh : aa A gpm: ond Fontis 
% viij M. 

~ (52) “Opiates were acommon rehrietbe with moft phyficians, 
and they all agree in teftifying their great ufe ; particularly in 
mitigating the cough, which was in many cafes the moft trou- 
biefome and tedious a ep of the difeafe.”’ Med. Commun. 
Vol. I. page 38. 
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ble or milk diet fubftituted in its ftead (53). Dr. Roth- 


erham is of opinion that ‘ an abftinence from. all food 
would accelerate the cure ;’’ and poflibly, in fome 
cafes, it might have this effect, yet as the prefcription 
feems a harfh one, and might in many perfons induce an 
irritation from hunger much more dangerous than the 
{timulus of a {mall quantity of bland aliment in the fto- 
mach, it would be preferable to allow as much as would 
allay this fenfation. Low diet has its limits; nor thould 
it be much longer perfifted in than whilft the inflammato- 
ry diathefis is prefent in the fyftem. 


A gentleman of the faculty in this city, who had the 
influenza in the fall of 89, ftrictly adhered to the anti- 
phlogiftic regimen, and to his aftonifhment perceived the 
difeafe, initead of abating, to grow worfe: he reverfed 
the plan, lived generouily, and got well(55). 


5. DILUENT DRINKS. Of whatever kind the fe- 
ver may be, thefe feem tobe indicated. There is a great 
variety of them, and but little preference; as any of 
them will anfwer fufficiently well, if a due attention be 
paid to their temperature and quantity. | 


As a general rule, tepid drinks (56) would feem to 


(53) What Doctor Sydenham has beautifully faid, when 
pointing out the cure of the Quinzy, is ftrictly applicable here, 
viz. ‘* Meats of every kind, and likewife broths prepared from 
them, are /acred, and muft not be touched.” 

(55) “ A generous diet | in fome inftances] was highly ¢on- 
ducive to a more f{peedy recovery, and many bore a more libe- 
ral ufe of wine than is generally given in catarrhs from cold.”. 
Lond, Med. Mem. V. 2. p 458. 

(56) “The drinking frequently of t2pi7, emollient liquors is 
a kind of internal relaxing fotus to the prime viz, precordia, 
&e. which is of no fmall confequence, efpecially in inflammati-. 
ons of the lungs, pleura, &. This was the prattice of the an- 
tients, who gave little elfe in fevers, befides their watery dilu- 
ents, ptifan, or barley-water, hydromel, oxymel, &c.”’ Hux- 
ham on fevers, page 245—See DoSor Wm. Fordyce’s inquiry 
into the caufes, &c. of fevers, pages go, and 180. 
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be fafeft, as cold unes fometimes do injury in inflam- 
mations of the lungs, and in fome inftances, might check 
or prevent a falutary perfpiration: but as there are 
certainly fome exceptions to this rule, much muft be left 
to the fagacity of the phyfician (57). 


Pure water, whey, barley-water, water acidulated 
with currant-jelly, vinegar, lime-juice, &c. with or with- 
out fweetening, are all very proper drinks in this difeafe. 
Whilft an inflammatory diathefis prevails in the fyftem, a 
little nitre or fome fach neutral fale may be diflolved in 
one or other of thefe drinks, and given with fafety and ad- 
vantage. T'yphus, and typhoid cafes require diluents alfo ; 
but occafionally, the patients may be allowed wine-whey, 
wine and water, veal-broth, chicken broth, and ‘pure 
unmixed wine, according to circumftances (58). 


6. BLISTERS are frequently neceflary in this com- 
plaint, and peculiarly fo when pleuritic or peripnéu- 
monic fymptoms become violent; in which cafe, they 
are to be placed as directly over the part affeed as poffi- 
ble(59)- When theinfluenza is attended with ophthal- 
mies, head-ache, or acute pains in the eye-balls, blifters 
applied over the temporal arteries, to the nape of the 
neck, or behind the ears, are of eminent fervice (60). 


(57) Brydone fays the Italians ufe ice and ice-water with 
les advantage in inflammations of the lungs; but I have not 
earnt that this practice has been imitated in America, and un- 
til experience fhall have demonftrated more generally its fafety, 
we fhould venture on it with fome hefitation. ‘ 
(58) “ Proper dilution is unqueftionably ufeful in all fevers, 
but certainly fome require more than barley-water, and lemo- 
nade.” Huxham on fevers, page 245. See alfo Lond. Med. 
Mem. vol. 2. page 459. 

(59) “ Blifters feldom failed to relieve the head, and to pre- 
vent too great a defluxion on thelungs.”” Lond. Med. Tranfac : 
vol. 3. page 73. 

(60) There has been much. contrariety of opinion with re- 

gard to blifters: fome exclaim againft frequent, and, as they 
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» 3. The PEDILUVIUM fhould never be omitted itt 


the incipient ftage of this, or of any other catarrhous 
affection. The patiént may fit in water of a temperature 
fomewhat higher than that of his own body (61), from 
five to thirty or forty minutes; taking, at the fame time, 
or very fhortly after, afew drops of antimonial:wine in 
a little weak tea. The eafe with which this remedy may 
be procured, being: within the: reach of every body, the 
fuddennefs of its effects, and the little danger attendant 
on its application, are no fmall recommendations in its fa- 
vour: According to Dr. Hamilton, ‘‘ it determines to 
the furface, encourages a larger fhare of blood from the 
head and fuperior parts, to the lower; is generally fol- 
lowed by fleep, relieves delirium, moderates the cough, 
and removes ficknefs at the ftomach, from the great {ym- 
pathy between this organ, and all the parts of the body ; 
but efpecially with the furface(62).” 


§. WARM AQUEOUS VAPOURS frequently re- 
ceived into the lungs by the breath, conftitute a remedy 
of immenfe confequence in this difeafe. Many perfons 
fancy that a little vinegat added to the warm water, im- 
proves its virtues confiderably,the truth of which however 
has beenqueftioned ; neverthelefs, asthe vapour, in confe- 
quence of this addition, feels more grateful to the lungs 
and fauces of fome people, as it can dono injury, and 
as it may coincide with the withes of the patients, it will 


term it,indifcriminate ufe; others forbid the application of them 
where there is a putrid tendency only ; others adinit them, but 
object to certain kinds in certain kinds o: fevers, —as for in- 
{tance cantharides in the jail fever, where they would prefer 
blifttering with the fteatns of hot-water, or finapifins of vine- 
gar, leaven, &c. Whilft others again, the moft celebrated of 
whom is the late Doctor Brown, condemn their ufe in albcafes 
whatever. >. 
51) See Huxham on fevers, at page 12. “ 

(62) See his remai ks onthe influenza of 1 782, in te fecond 

volume of the Lond. Ned. Memoirs. | , 
FE 
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fometimes become a diity to prefcribe in this way. The 
method of ufing or cf applying the vapour, is of very ‘lit 
tle importance ; a bafon filled with hot water, and the 
face placed over it, or the fteam received through an 
inverted funnel, will anfwer as well as, sings perhaps bet- 
ter than Mudge’s inhaler. 


Direciions to Nurfes, and ibitnl sie of the fick. 


As the influenza is a febrile difeafe, and a contagious 
one alfo, it will be proper to pay attention to the air of 
the patient’s chamber; as the falubrity of this, which 
depends no lefs on seen ventilation, than upon uni- 
verfal cleanlinefs, accelerates the cure, andis preventive 
of relapfes. Nor is the temperature of it to be neglec- 
ted; for although cool air is undoubtedly ufeful in fe- 
vers, yet it isnot lefs foin many cafes, to fupport that 
degree of warmth which may promote a proper quantity 
of perfpiration- A fire-place is of great ufe in purifying 
the air, and in fome meafure regulating the temperature 
efit, and where a choice can be had, the fick ought never 
tobe put in a room inwhich there is not firch a ventilator. 
Let me repeat it, every thing about the patient fhould 
be kept clean, and his linen frequently changed ; his bed 
placed fome feet from the wall, and no curtains fuffered 
to invelope it; all unneceffary furniture fhould be re- 
moved, and no wearing apparel permitted to hang round 
the room. If at any time it fhould be found unadvifea- 
ble to change the air of his apartment by opening the 
windows, doors, &c. it will be right to impregnate it with 
the fteams of vinegar(63), or with the fumes which arife 
from brown fugar when thrown ona few coals. The 
prefent ftate of philofophy will not enable us to explain 
fatisfactorily how the healthy change 1s produced ; ;—whe- 


(62) “Steams of vinegar refift putrefaction by i inpregnating 
the air with it’s pow ers.” F ordyce on fevers, page 1. 
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ther'the fteams of the vinegar, or the fumes of thefus 
gar neutralize, or decompofe the morbid impurities iffu. 
ing from the fick,—or in fhort how it is effectuated : but 
itis well, we are certain. of the fac, though we fhould 
forever be ignorant how it obtains. 


Of Prophylattics 


in the influenza little can be faid with certainty, as we 
are yet fo totally ignorant of the true nature of the ma- 
teries morbi; but it may perhaps be proper to obferve 
that equanimity, and temperance in eating and drinking, 
are amon ft the heft t preventatives of all diforders. ‘Tem- 
perance is too indefinite a term, however, as that which 
is no more than firidily neceffary to one perfon, might to 
another be avery dangerous excefs; for which reafon 
more ought to be left to the feelings of the perfon than 
to the judgment of the phyfician. When an epidemic 
rages, and indeed at all times, changes in the manner of 
living are dangerous ; but efpecially fo, if they be not 
gradually made, “ left by the change fome innovation 
fhould happen in the Bony as faith the great Hippo- 
crates. 


Of the Prognofis. 


The influenza has brought on death in perfons previ- 
oufly very much debilitated, and payed the way for it in 
fome inftances by difpofing to dropfy, confumption of the 
lungs, &c. Yet the united teftimony of all the writers 
upon this fubjecét proves that it is feldom either obftinate 
or fatal(64): and as death or recovery in this difeafe is 
marked by no peculiar fymptom (that I know of) it has 


(64) See Med. Commun. vol. 1. psge 40. The termination 
or confequerices of this diforder were like ¢ every other part’ of 
it, extremely various.’ , 


C "38-9 
appeared to be ufelefs to enter into a detail of doubtftl 
circumftances. There is no ‘part of ‘our medical res 
fearches accompanied with fo much uncertainty as is thé 
prognofis’of difeafe; for, in the language’ of’ the poet, 
“ fhadows, clouds, and darkne/s reft upon it.?? - 


I fhall'conclude. this effay with.remarking that, al. 
though the influenza is, as mentioned above, for the 
moft part a mild difeafe, ftill it is not always without dan. 
ger; that if there be a rifk in leaving. our conftitutions 
to ftruggle with the complaint, there is as much—nay, 
more to be apprehended from injudicious treatment ; 
that while in fome cafes we fancy we are affifting nature, 
we fhould be careful left we be found contending with 
her to the great hazard of the patient ; that although 
medicines become the props of finking life when judici- 
oully adminiftred, yet if dealt out by the rath and the un- 
dkilful it is juftly to be feared they will be ufed improperly, 
in which cafe they are as dreadful as the /word of the 
defiroying angel. By this I mean not to infinuate, that 
the faculty alone are to difpenfe medicines,—far from it ; 
but would with to fuggeft, in the caufe of humanity, the 
neceflity of caution, as “ bold practice”” borders upon 
cruelty. 
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